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ELBRIDGE AYER BURBANK. 
A Painter of Indian Portraits. 

Mr. E. A. Burbank was born in Harvard, Illinois, and began his art training in 
Chicago in the old Academy of Design in 1874. He went to Munich in 1886, and 
again in 1888. Returning in 1892, he located in Chicago and gave himself up to 
painting portraits and small genre pictures, which were characterized by great 
elaboration and careful finish. About this time he began a series of studies of the 
negro, and treated them in many cases in a semi-humorous vein that was very 
popular. Some of his pictures, notably, his "American Beauty" — a negro boy 
holding a splendid rose of the American beauty variety — were chromoed and thou- 
sands were issued as Sunday paper supplements. He spent one winter neaV Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, and painted the negro in all his simplicity of character and 
surroundings. In the exhibition of the Society of Chicago Artists in 1893 he won 
the Yerkes Prize. 

He was encouraged to take up the painting of Indians through the advice and 
patronage of his uncle, Mr. E. E. Ayer, the first president of the Field Columbian 
Museum, and an authority on Indian lore. Tlie collection of books, original pictures, 
drawings and studies, as well as blankets and Indian objects belonging to and col- 
lected by Mr. Ayer, is without doubt the finest in America. This library of Indian 
Americana has been generously given to the Newberry Library by Mr. Ayer, who is 
also one. of its board of trustees. The stimulation and generosity of this wealthy, 
public-minded citizen deserves the heartiest commendation, and his foresight in 
placing so peculiarly well fitted a painter in the Indian field as Mr. Burbank is another 
occasion for our congratulations. Mr. Burbank' s first trip was to Fort Sill, Oklahoma 
Territory; then northwest into the country of the Sioux, Cheyennes, Crows and 
Nez Perces^ In 1897. and 1898 he has been among the Apaches, Moquis, Zunis, Utes 
and Navajos. The next trip, which will be undertaken this fall, will include the Pine 
Ridge Agency, where the Sioux are, then the Arapahoes, Osages and other Western 
tribes. He exhibited ten of his Indian portraits in Philadelphia in 1897, and among 
the illustrated articles in the magazines already published are those in Art Amateur 
for January, 1898, some illustrations in McClure's for September, 1898, and in the 
Arts /or America.— :Thk Editor. 

EVER since the days of Catlin artists have been inspired by the strange- 
ness, picturesqueness and real interest of the American Indians, the 
first inhabitants and possessors of our fields and forests, lakes and streams. 
Their reservations in the far West are the only resting places left to them, 
and even these are looked upon with the grasping, covetous eyes of the 
civilized white man, who is kept from stealing by the superior authority of 
the Government alone. George DeForrest Brush has given us the inter- 
preted Indian, that is, he has used his imagination and produced from 
native material many fine works. H. F. Farny, of Cincinnati, is well known 
for his Indian pictures, which are more realistic. F. Lungren's studies 
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and more serious pictures of, chiefly, the Moqui people, are done with 
vigor and a very modern technic, especially in color. A. Phimister Proctor 
and Hermon A. MacNeil, both Reinhart Scholarship men and both now 
abroad, have used the Indian for sculpture. Proctor's ''Indian Warrior '* 
was illustrated in the September number of Brush and Pencil, and Mac- 
Neil's four relief panels for the Marquette building, Chicago, are splendid 
examples of sculpture and subject. Kemeys, Boyle and Dallin have also 
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met with conspicuous success in modeling Indians. Mr. E. A. Burbank 
has taken up the Indian question in a rather different way and with perhaps 
a more direct intention. So far he has painted portraits with a generous 
addition of ceremonial and costumed figures, which are portraits in a sense 
also. His endeavor is literal accuracy in color, drawing, character, every 
detail, and an exhibition of his works, some eighty or more in number, at 
Thurber's, Wabash avenue, Chicago, beginning October 17, will reveal a 
truthfulness to fact that is of the utmost value in the work he is doing. 
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For some time Burbank was engaged in painting negroes, and no exhi- 
bition was complete without at least a half-dozen darkies in black frames 
casting a decided shadow on the wall. They were very carefully painted, 
awakened much interest among art lovers and fortunately also art patrons, 
but they did puzzle the hanging committees ! It was not a question of too 
much Burbank, but too much negro and black frame — possibly the * ' sold ' ' 
tag made a black-and-white exhibition that created some jealousies. We 
were all glad of our friend's success with his blacks, and when he changed 
his subjects to red ones, I felt certain that he would be still more successful 
and famous. His long training in painting heads had given him a facility 
and an unfailing ability to catch a likeness at once. This is necessary in 
making Indian portraits from the difficulty of getting them to sit, and it is 
important to finish quickly as there is no surety that they will hold out as 
long as the painter wishes. So far Burbank was peculiarly well prepared 
for careful, detailed portrait work and on a scale much reduced from nature, 
for many of his heads are not over two inches high. Many of his portraits 
are done on mahogany panels 6 by 8 inches, and are all very carefully 
finished. 

To be well equipped and ready is one thing, to have a rich uncle who is 
not only willing, but eager to purchase any portrait of a well-known or 
important Indian chief, is quite another. So with colors in one pocket, so 
to speak, and commissions in the other, Burbank started out to hunt up 
Geronimo, the famous fighter and chief of the Apaches. 

We will let the artist tell his own experiences with Geronimo: ^' My 
first trip among the Indians was to paint a portrait of Chief Geronimo for 
Mr. Edward E. Ayer. Geronimo is, with his tribe, a prisoner of war at 
Fort Sill, Oklahoma Territory. Living in a comfortable house of three 
rooms a few miles from the fort, he has as much freedom as any of the Indi- 
ans. The day I called he was not at home, but, on inquiry, found out by 
an Apache who spoke English, that he was away catching horses. While 
talking, we saw him coming toward us. I went up to him and said: * How 
do you do. Chief Geronimo ? ' He seemed pleased and answered: * How.' 
After dismounting, he came ujp to us and shook hands. I gave him a box 
of cigarettes from which he presented each of us one. Geronimo does not 
speak English, but with the assistance of the Apache interpreter, we carried 
on quite a conversation. He wanted to know where I came from, etc. , but 
I did not then tell him what I wanted. He asked us over to his house, and, 
after entering, he went over to an old trunk and taking from it a photograph 
of himself, he handed it to me and said: 'One dollar' (every Indian 
knows that much English), which I thought a good price, but gave it to 
him. I then thought it a propitious time to tell him what I wished of him, 
so I told the Indian interpreter to tell his chief that I wanted to paint a por- 
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trait of him, and that I did not mean to photograph him, but to have him 
sit for me, and I would paint him in colors. When Geronimo heard this he 
looked me all over and asked: * You chief?' *Yes,' I replied, and he 
added, * All right, when you come?' 'Tomorrow,' I said. Nothing was 
mentioned as to how much he might receive, but the next day, after my 
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easels and traps were all ©pened out and ready, he sent for the interpreter 
and asked me, ' How much you pay him ? ' I told him toask*<}eroninTo 
how much he wanted. The answer came back, ' I want half what you get.' 
Saying nothing, I waited for him to continue, and he finally added: ' You 
get anyway ^v^ dollars for the picture, so I want two dollars half ' He sat 
for two portraits, but was a poor sitter, being nervous, and any little noise 
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startled him. He is a very domestic old fellow, and everything is in place 
in his house. Anyone tracking in any dirt sees it immediately broomed out 
again. One day he invited me to dinner, which his squaw brought in on a 
board and set it down on the floor. His family then seated themselves 
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around it. The dinner consisted of meat, bread and coffee with neither 
sugar nor milk. Their fingers did the rest. I ate a little of the bread ! 

* 'After his portraits were finished he signed his name (which was amusing 
to see him do as he is near-sighted) and before I left, he patted me on the 
back and said ' You heap big chief ' 

* 'After a lapse of several months I -went to visit him again to paint three 
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more portraits of him. He seemed glad to see me and agreed right away 
to sit, but demanded twice as much as before for his sittings. 

He had advanced considerably toward civilization since my previous 
visit. He told of the death of his children — one only left out of ten, a 
little daughter, E-wa, to whom he is very devoted. He asked me to paint 
her, which I did. He invited me to dinner again and such a difference ! 
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TLI-ICH-NA-PA, A NAVAJO SQUAW. 



His squaw came into the room and announced that dinner was ready. So 
Geronimo and I passed out into the next room where we saw a well-set 
table and chairs. Our menu was roast beef, boiled potatoes, good bread, 
gravy, sugar, coffee and apple pie. The dishes were good and he used a 
knife, fork and spoon. Geronimo had aged a good deal on account of the 
death of his children. He is very good to his tribe, giving them money 
when they need it. The head of each family is made a scout, so Geronimo 
draws his salary of $25 month as such. Great credit is due Lieutenant 
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Beach and Mr. Wratten for their care in handhng the Apaches at Fort Sill 
and teaching them how to farm, so that now the Apaches are more industri- 
ous than most Indians." 

Geronimo's signature is interesting. The magnified importance of the 
** r' may not be unintentional. Mr. Burbank's portraits of the old warrior 
show none of the cruelty seen in earlier photographs. He has undoubtedly 
changed, and for the better. 

The personal bias may make a good deal of difference in our judgment 
as to the merits of Indians, and where the friend of the red man sees dig- 
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nity, repose, often gentleness, the Indian hater sees only cruelty and 
wickedness. Five minutes' conversation with Mr. Burbank, whose acquaint- 
ance with the Indians is now extensive and remarkable for the number of 
chiefs he has met, will forever set at rest the latter verdict of cruelty and 
wickedness. They have treated him with distinct kindness and fairness. 
Judged by our own standards, so far as I have experienced, they have no 
more to blush for than we, their superiors in civilization. 
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Burbank looks on them as friends, paints them as they are, and gives 
them all the credit for manliness and the other qualities they deserve. 
Trained as he has been, and with the desire to be absolutely true to mate- 
rial facts, it will be difficult to find portraits that represent the Indian so well 
and so justly. His collection is a very remarkable one, as it includes many 
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of the distinguished chiefs of the various tribes. The portraits have all 
been carefully photographed, so if the paintings become widely scattered, 
which seems a pity, the collection can thus remain as a record of Mr. Bur- 
bank' s industry and artistic worth, and a splendid gallery of portraits ot 
the most remarkable Indians of our time. 

They are fast losing their tribal characteristics, and the store-clothes, the 
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Philadelphia blanket, the cook stove and the plow are working a change in 
the primitive red man, and if we want any human documents with an 
uncontaminated flavor they must be collected at once. Geronimo is a 
typical example of what and how rapid this change is. Burbank will some 
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day be thanked for the work he has performed in collecting this absolutely 
accurate series of portraits of distinguished Indian chiefs before this change 
is complete. 

While painting Geronimo, Mr. Burbank painted a number of Kiowas 
also, and among them an Indian named Hawgone, who is described by the 
artist as ''an old bachelor, a great big finely built fellow, and the finest 
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artist I have met with among all the tribes. He does beautiful beadwork, 
makes the war bonnets, and is kind and reliable." Mr. Burbank has a 
large collection of drawings by Hawgone, characterized by extraordinary 
height in the figures. Sketched in pencil, they are filled in with water 
colors. They are very interesting and characteristic. 

After this first southern trip Mr. Burbank started on a long journey 
through the Northwest, and rested not until he had Chief Joseph's artistic 
scalp in his possession. His account will give some idea of the time and 
labor, other than artistic, it demands to find so important a sitter as Joseph 
of the Nez Percys. 

**To find Chief Joseph, one has to go to Spokane, Washington, where a 
change of cars is made, and after some eighty miles more, Wilbur, Wash- 
ington, is reached. Here I procure a rig and ride fifty miles more over a 
very rough road, crossing the Grand Coulee and the Columbia River in a 
ferry manned by the Nes Pilem Indians, a tribe now almost extinct. Joseph 
lives fifteen miles from the Columbia in a most beautiful country, and three 
miles from the subagency.- On arriving there I sent for him and he soon 
appeared on his horse. He is of medium height, well built, with a round 
face and a kind expression. He shook hands with me, and when he learned, 
through an interpreter, that I wanted to paint him, he desired to think it 
over before answering. I had with me a portrait of Plenty Coos, of the 
Crow Nation, whom Joseph happened to know. He liked the portrait and 
said, 'I know him, he nice man.' I noticed him counting the strings of 
Zuni beads around Plenty Coos' neck, such beads being scarce north. After 
finishing his counting he said ' he had same kind of beads, only one more 
string ! ' After a while he consented to sit, and it was arranged that he 
should come in the morning. He did not put in an appearance, so at noon 
I went to his house, which is in a most secluded place. His home is small, 
with two rooms. His farm looked prosperous. He had a fine chiefs 
costume, made of buckskin, beads and weasels' skins. His face was painted 
and the door had to be locked while he sat. He was one of my very best 
sitters, but tired himself out and was glad when it was over. He took me 
back to the railroad, fifty miles, with his little team of horses and biickboard. 
He spoke a little English and we had a pleasant journey. At one place on 
the road he pointed over to a lone tree and said, * You see one stick over 
there? Nice skookum water over there, all the time ice water' (meaning a 
spring). He told of his troubles with the Government, his being taken to 
the ' Injin Territory,' as he called it, of his children dying there, and many 
of his people, including some chiefs. ' All the time hot there, all the time 
hot water to drink.' He told of his visit East, when he participated in the 
Grant monument dedication and was the guest of General Miles and on his 
honorary staff. Joseph went on to say, ' General Miles nice man, has nice 
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things to eat.' When asked what he Hked best of, all the things he had, he 
replied warmly, * Oysters, ah, so, skookum,' which is Chinook for excellent. 
We arrived at the railroad town of Wilbur about 9 p. m. , where we had 
a good supper. In the morning he wanted me to go with him while 
he bought some things to take back with him. His last words were 
promises to sit to me for two more portraits. Chief Joseph is a kind, 
good-hearted man, and as reliable and gentle as can be. He is well liked 
by all who know him, and especially by officers who helped to force him to 
surrender. General Miles in his book speaks highly of him. It is not the 
proper place here to speak of his gallant fight and the wonderfully pathetic 
speech he made when captured. -His story is one of the noblest and saddest 
of all our Indian history.'' 

Chief Pretty Eagle, of the Crows, is another Indian with a record for 
bravery whose portrait we are able to reproduce here. From Mr. Burbank's 
notes the following is taken: /* Pretty Eagle is a kind-h.earted man 
whose tepee is some twenty miles from the Crow Agency in Montana. 
He has a large family, and his daughters, before their marriage, were the 
belles of the tribe. He sat for two portraits, but hesitated at the beginning, 
as some of the Indians told him I would take his picture East and throw 
poison all over the face, which would kill him. I had quite a time in mak- 
ing him think differently. He and Plenty Coos are th'e two most influential 
chiefs among the Crows. The following anecdote is interesting and demon- 
strates his personal bravery. When the Northern Pacific railroad wished 
to run its tracks across the Crow territory it was necessary to obtain the 
consent of the tribe. So the Crows held a grand council and all the chiefs 
were present. After . considerable discussion. Spotted Tail gets up, draws 
his six-shooter and knife, and declares he will kill the first Indian who signs 
the treaty. Pretty Eagle then rises, asks for the treaty, signs it, and invites 
all those who wish to sign to do so! The treaty bears the marks of all but 
Spotted Tail.'' 

Of all the places and all the Indians Mr. Burbank has visited, he has 
found the Moquis in northeastern Arizona the most interesting and the most 
picturesque and strange. The people, their houses, but above all, their, 
remarkable religious and ceremonial dances, furnished all the material his 
time could accommodate. Dance followed dance and costume outdid cos- 
tume, so that the poor artist, after painting some twenty-six different things, 
beat a retreat. In the summer of 1895, the writer, in a party with Mr. 
Hamlin Garland and Mr. Hermon A. MacNeil, spent some time at the 
Moqui villages on the first Mesa. We lived at Hano, and Quang's attract- 
ive and almost oriental face graced at times our domicile, for her mother 
kept house for us and Quang used to grind her corn there. The head- 
dress is characteristic of the Moquis and is worn by the maidens only in this 
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squash-blossom fashion. Quang had been to school, but never cared to talk 
much with us through a natural modesty, for her English was fluent enough. 
This portrait of Quang is one of Mr. Burbank's most pleasing heads and is 
a splendid likeness. 

Ko-pe-li is a Moqui brave, a handsome young man when we saw him, 
and chief of the Snake clan, which every two years performs what is with- 
out doubt the strangest, most wierd and perhaps most ancient ceremonial 
dance-drama in all our American domain. Space forbids any detailed men- 
tion of it, but from the moment Ko-pe-li enters the plaza and the snake 
dance begins to the moment when he draws the mystic circle on the ground 
with sacred meal, into which some seventy-five reptiles of all sorts are 
thrown, gives the short prayer and a signal for the dancers to grab at the 
writhing heap and rush to the plain below, where they are deposited, one 
hardly draws a long breath, and eye, ear and every nerve is tingling with 
extraordinary sensitiveness. Seen once, it is never forgotten. Ko-pe-li 
performs his part as leader with the firmness and earnestness of a priest of 
old. Ko-pe-li is represented with all his ceremonial costume and this is the 
first time he has ever been painted in his sacred character. It took a deal 
of persuasion, I am sure, to win over Ko-pe-li' s prejudices. We were 
unable to do it two years before. 

The Zunis live in northwestern New Mexico, and about fifty miles south 
of the Santa F^ Railroad and its section station at Gallup, where the trans- 
fer is made. These people, thanks to the Hemenway expeditions, whose 
headquarters were there for some years, are, through their reports, much 
better known than the Moquis, with whom they have much in common. 
The Zuni pueblo is the largest native city under our flag, and is now, 
practically, what it was when the first white man saw it over three centuries 
ago. It is made of adobe and rises in some parts to the dignity of four 
stories. The houses are very picturesque and the people friendly and 
interesting. 

He-see-o, who carries a water jar (oyo) of native make and decoration, 
is a good type of the Zuni woman. She sat for us in 1895 and the pose of 
Mr. Burbank' s portrait was purposely chosen by him to complement a stat- 
uette made from the same model by MacNeil. Zuni is on a little river and 
it is interesting to see the women come down to the shallow stream at sun- 
rise and sunset, fill their jars and then, by a few regular movements, raise 
them to their heads, and, with stately mien, slowly walk up to their tiny 
gardens of onions, peppers, and their small vegetables, and carefully water 
each plant as if it were a precious specimen, which, indeed, to them it is. 
He-see-o is one of Mr. Burbank's interesting subjects, and of more general 
interest, perhaps, than his more valuable, if more ugly, chiefs. It is very 
well painted. 
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While at Zuni Mr. Burbank, on account of the reahsm in one of his 
pictures — the Indians thinking it the real thing — was suspected of being 
a witch. Now, being a witch among the Zunis is about as bad as it was in 
the early days in Salem, Massachusetts, and life becomes a burden. 
The following is from an interview in the Chicago Tribune: 

'' What was the worst time I had? I was pretty uncomfortable when 
the Zunis began whispering I was a witch. Just a few weeks before the sol- 
diers from Fort Wingate stopped them torturing old Ma-u-rita, as good an 
old squaw as ever was, because they said she threw spells over their chil- 
dren. Before that there was the trader's clerk. Yes, a redskin. The 
others got the notion that the coffee and sugar he dealt out was hoodooed 
or conjured or something, They dragged him to the old Spanish church, 
twisted his arms backward, and left him hanging by them. The next num- 
ber on their programme was to gouge his eyes out, but the troops stopped 
them again. As soon as that man was able to mount a horse he had the 
nerve to ride out and lodge a complaint against his principal persecutors. 
Several of them were in prison for eight months, and for a while they had 
enough of witch hunting. And one of these days poor old Ma-u-rita will 
disappear. So I was scared when I heard the talk about me. It would not 
do me much good after I was dead having the Government investigate what 
had happened, so I had a talk with See-nah-heh. He had sat for me him- 
self, mind you, but he said things looked suspicious. I made a picture of 
Ma-u-rita, and they saw that it really was Ma-u-rita, and of Si-you-weh-te- 
zee — the name sounded hke that, anyway — in her corn dance costume, 
and there was the blanket and the corn and the eagle feathers and the silver 
ornaments; no doubt about them. If that wasn't witchcraft what was it? 
I told him I could show him what witchcraft was if I was driven to it. 
Their eyes should go sick and their children should die, and his own pap- 
poose I would take by the heels and knock its brains out against a tree. 
Geronimo had told me about doing that, and I put it in because it sounded 
ferocious. I said I would not be a white witch unless they forced me to, 
but if they did I would show them a few things Sah-nah-he said he would 
give out that I was all right." 

The great reservation of the Navajos lies between the Zunis and the 
the Moquis, and the roving nomad is often seen at either pueblo, where he 
may be bartering his blankets for pottery or his silver ornaments for corn. 
The Navajo, in looks and life, reminds one very strongly of the Arab of the 
Orient. He almost lives on his horse, raises sheep and goats, whose wool 
and hair furnish ample blanket material for his squaw, who is the' greatest 
weaver of all the Indians. The introduction of aniline dyes has destroyed 
much of the unique and characteristic coloring of their earlier productions. 
Good specimens of these native dyed blankets are rare and have a high 
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commercial value. They live in small settlements made up of hogans^ or 
wood and sod shelters near struggling patches of corn, where there is a 
small amount of lower land with some moisture. Tli-ich-na-pa is a charac- 
teristic squaw, with much more angular, rugged features than the domesti- 
cated Pueblo Indian. They are given to ornamentation, and the silver 
necklaces, rings, bracelets, belts and bits for the horses are much prized and 
sought for by all the neighboring tribes. All this silver stuff has a distinct 
value, as each piece is made of some standard United States coin. Buttons 
for moccasins are made of dimes, while the large oval-shaped disks used on 
their belts are each one made of a silver dollar. In trade, the labor gener- 
ally equals the value of the coin employed. 

The subject of the Indian is so interesting to one who has some knowl- 
edge of him that one hardly knows where to stop. Mr. Burbank certainly 
does not, either in conversation or work. His talks are full of incident, 
accident, anecdote and history, and when flavored by his personal experi- 
ence, as they are, listening is a pleasure and time is forgotten. Mr. Burbank 
has already achieved much, but with his past experience and large influence 
and acquaintance with the chiefs of so many different tribes, we are safe in 
saying that the future has much in store for him, and, through him, for us. 

Charles Francis Browne. 

AMERICAN PICTURES AT THE TRANS-MISSISSIPPI AND INTER- 
NATIONAL EXPOSITION AT OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 

WHILE it was the primary intention of the Trans-Mississippi and 
International Exposition's Art Department to give the widest 
possible scope to the art movement of the present day, naturally, this being 
an American institution, and situated in a new part of the American Conti- 
nent, it was thought it would be wisest and best to instill in the visitor a 
due appreciation of art from the American standpoint. Thus, it was in 
one sense an educational movement, and, beginning with the earlier Ameri- 
can productions, pictures are found by Sontag, Cropsey and Bierstadt. 
These are important examples of the earlier American landscape painters, 
and, as such, will always find admirers and be of value in the general work 
of the art student. 

Among the more important of the modern or younger American painters 
are two pictures by Louis Paul Dessar, a young man, and yet one whose 
work was possibly the most talked about of any in Paris during the time of 
his student Hfe there. These pictures, ** The Night'' and the '' Departure 
of the Fishermen," are of exceeding beauty in the composition and tender- 
ness of tones, the quality of values and richness of color. The story told 



